BEMINISCENCES

going boldly against them and triumphing over them.
I do not know that I have ever met such another
illustration as his life presented, of the boy's cheery,
audacious, irrepressible hopefulness, combined with the
patient, indomitable strength of the man.

Another English Member who came up to offer me
his congratulation on my entrance into the House of
Commons, was the late   Peter   Alfred   Taylor,  then
Member for Leicester.    Taylor's congratulation, how-
ever, took a somewhat curious  and whimsical form.
He asked me how I felt on my first night's experience
of the House of Commons.    I told him that I felt a
little embarrassed, as one who did not seem as yet quite
to belong to the place.    He rejoined that, according to
his impression, the first night in the House of Commons
must be very like the first night in gaol.     This, of
course, was his fun; but there was, I think, a dash of
meaning in it.   Peter Taylor never, perhaps, quite took
to the House of Commons, although many years of his
life were spent there.   I fancy he attended the House
from a sense of duty, and because he wanted to help in
the carrying of certain measures to which his heart and
his mind were given; but I think he took it all rather
seriously, and never particularly cared for the life of
the House.     Peter Taylor was at that time a well-
known man, a very earnest and advanced Radical, with
ability enough to have won for himself a distinct place
in the debates of the House if he could have thrown his
soul into the joy of the conflict.    But I do not believe
that he felt any joy in it, and he only cared to speak
when he had something to say which he feared might
not be brought to the ear of the House if he did not
make up his mind to say it.    I had known Peter Taylor
well before I became a Member of the House of Com-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